Book iReviews 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. With a Review of the 
History of Reading and Writing and of Methods, Text and Hygiene 
in Reading. By Edmund Burke Huey, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Psychology and Education in the Western University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.40. 

This is a charming little book tracing the origin and development of 
the signs which have come to stand as symbols of communication and the 
physiological work of the eye and its mechanisms in the process of read¬ 
ing. It would be complete if the author had done a little more in the 
analysis of the sensory defects of word blindness, etc., but the patho¬ 
logical features are entirely neglected, nor are the anatomical considera¬ 
tions, save those of the eye muscles themselves, at all adequate. 

But it is assumed that the author has not had in mind any of these 
things. In four sections he discusses the Psychology of Reading; The 
History of Reading and of Reading Methods; the Pedagogy of Reading 
and finally the Hygiene of Reading. 

The section on the psychology of reading is full of physiological 
details and some consideration of the psychic side but it is a one-sided 
psychology—the discussion of the relation of inner speech to reading being 
almost the only association psychology touched upon, and as is well known 
there is a rich vein of association psychology connected with the subject 
of visual perception of word symbols. 

The chapter on the History is well told; the genesis of alphabets 
interestingly presented, the evolution of printing and the printed page told 
with good effect. 

In the chapter on the Pedagogy of Reading emphasis is laid on the 
desirability of a later acquisition of reading than is usually considered the 
best thing. The authors quoted all advocate eight, nine, or ten as the 
proper years for the acquisition of reading. It is doubtful if eye- 
mindedness is a good substitute for ear-mindedness in pedagogy. 

The section on Hygiene is rational. There is no eye-strain clap trap 
in the author’s hygiene. 

Jelliffe. 

The Animal Mind. A Text-Book of Comparative Psychology. By 
Margaret Floy Washburn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy 
in Vassar College. The MacMillan Company, New York. $1.60 net. 

This is the second of a series of works on Animal Behavior which 
the authoress says might more appropriately be termed The Animal Mind 
as Deduced from Experimental Evidence. In her opening chapter a full 
discussion of the difficulties and methods of comparative psychology is 
given. The fallacies of the anecdotal method of Romanes and the world 
at large is gone into fairly and comprehensively and the shortcomings 
of the experimental methods of Lloyd Morgan, Thorndike and others not 
overlooked. 

It is a fair statement of the problems encountered. The inferences 
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of mind in the lower animals from their behavior and from anatomical 
structure is then taken up. This is a very fragmentary discussion, mostly 
confined to Jenning’s work and might with profit have branched out to 
the higher fields so well covered by Sherrington and his school. 

The work goes on to take up the Mind of the Simplest Animals; 
Sensory Discrimination of Taste, Hearing and Vision; Spatial Relations 
and Space Perception; Conscious Experience; Memory and Some Aspects 
of Attention. In these chapters the lower forms occupy the chief position 
in the discussion and indeed the whole tendency of the work is to deal 
with the invertebrate types. 

It is well written and with its very complete bibliography will make a 
welcome addition to the library of the biologically inclined physician. 

Jelliffe. 


Neuropath'ological Papers, 1906-1907. Harvard University Medical 
School. 1908. 

Ten reprints from the pens of Doctors Putnam, Taylor, Knapp and 
Smith, done into a book at Boston, represent the work of the Neuro¬ 
logical Department of Harvard University for the past season. 

A detailed criticism of each and every article in this collection is 
uncalled for, but the general estimation of the sum total is altogether 
in order and pertinent, and to this end it is necessary to very briefly 
touch on the titles and values of the component papers. 

E. W. Taylor has written six of the articles, one of these (“A 
Simple Method of Reconstructing Nerve Plexuses ”) being in collabora¬ 
tion with R. M. Smith. 

Taylor’s first article—“Tumor of the Spinal Cord Leading to De¬ 
struction of the Lumbar Region, Hydrocephalus, Double Optic Neuritis 
and Painless Labor ”—will well repay one for careful perusal. His 
second article—“ Painless Labor: Report of a Case Due to a Destructive 
Lesion of the Spinal Cord ”—is founded upon the case presented in his 
first paper, the subject being treated from the obstetrical point of view. 

Taylor’s third paper—“Senile Trepidant Abasia: Report of Cases”— 
is a short discussion of three cases of a frequently observed condition. 

“Medical Expert Testimony” is the title of Taylor’s fourth paper. 
It discusses in a very general way some of the difficulties which beset 
the medical expert. 

In “A Simple Method of Reconstructing Nerve Plexuses,” R. M. 
Smith and Taylor give a lucid and much to be recommended plan for the 
diagrammatic teaching of the constitution of the several plexuses. 

“ The Attitude of the Medical Profession Toward the Psychothera¬ 
peutic Movement” is the title of Taylor’s sixth and last paper. 

Knapp has two contributions: “Heredity in Diseases of the Nervous 
System with Especial Reference to Heredity in Epilepsy ” and “ The 
Mechanism of the Plantar Reflex with Especial Reference to the Phe¬ 
nomenon of Crossed Reflex.” These papers, particularly the first, show 
careful thought and well repay close attention. 

Putnam contributes two papers: “ Pulse Pressure Estimation ” and 
“ Treatment of Psychasthenia from the Standpoint of Social Con¬ 
sciousness.” 


Alfred Reginald Allen. 



